THE TAKING OF MANILA

were beyond that of the Spanish rifles and without
any interference by the Spaniards were able to settle
down to the business of accustoming themselves to
the heat, insect life, and torrential rains of their new
surroundings.

Manila at this time was garrisoned by some
thirteen thousand troops, stationed either within the
fortifications or in the lines of trenches and defensive
works around the city. The insurgents had been at
work only two months with an organization of the
flimsiest character, yet by means of guerilla warfare,
developed from years of experience in their resistance
to Spanish domination, had not only advanced their
lines along the beach almost to the fortifications,
but had invested the city on the inland side as well.
Thanks to their advance, we were able to land our
troops within easy striking distance of their objective.

When Major-General Merritt arrived on July 25
to take supreme command of the army, he agreed
with me that it was not good policy to make any
movement that would precipitate a conflict with the
Spaniards or tend to bring on a general engagement
before the chosen moment for a combined attack.
My wishes were rather emphatic on this subject, and
rightly so, I still think. I was already conducting
negotiations with the Spanish captain-general which
I felt sure would result in a practically peaceful sur-
render of Manila, with a saving of life on both sides.

However, with two armed forces facing each other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